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himself with the intricacies of the law of defamation. The enjoy-
ment of property is conditioned by the common law principle that
one must use one's property in such a way as not to inflict injuries
upon one's neighbour. The advent of the Welfare State has brought
other features into the legal relationship between citizens and Govern-
ment. The various social services have each created their legal and
administrative problems; for example, disputed claims on the National
Insurance funds, liability to patients of hospitals and of medical
practitioners in the health service, restrictions designed to ensure the
better use of land and a higher standard of production on the farms.
The liabilities in contract and tort of public authorities and the means
of adjusting private rights with the public interest by litigation have
been referred to in earlier chapters. But it is necessary to emphasise
that there is a wide field of economic relationship which has still
found no place in constitutional law. This must explain, although it
does not excuse, the omission of any discussion of the part played by
the State in industrial relations as well as of any discussion of the
striking movement away from contract to status which has resulted
from the standardisation, although not necessarily directly imposed
by the State, of so many aspects of current conditions of civilisation.

A.
Personal Freedom.
Justification    A BRITISH subject cannot claim his freedom to be guaranteed, but
for Im-         he cailj nevertheless, protect himself by proceedings in the civil and
pnsonmen.    ^^^ courts against those who interfere with his liberty.   A
privilege is of little use unless it is protected and enforced.  Under
English law interference with freedom, i.e. physical coercion and
restraint, can only be justified on certain grounds. If none of these
be present, the person detained has a cause of action for damages for
false imprisonment against his goaler, or he can prosecute him for
assault. The principal grounds are:
(1)  Arrest and detention pending trial, when permitted by law, on
a criminal charge.
(2)  Sentence of imprisonment or detention imposed after due trial
by a court, e.g. in a Borstal Institution after conviction on a criminal
charge, or committal to an approved school.
(3)  Imprisonment for civil debt1 and for contempt of court,
including imprisonment for contempt of either House oif Parliament.
1 Since the Debtors Act, 1869, imprisonment for debt is confined to the case
of persons of proved capacity to pay who decline to obey the order-of the court
to satisfy a judgment debt or other order of a court for payment.